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LITTLE  TALKS  OK  HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE  BY  THE  COM- 
MISSIONER. 


These  little  chats  are  designed  to  convey  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania homely  facts  which  may  assist  in  the  promotion  of  the  public 
health.  The  statement  of  simple  truths  which  all  may  understand 
and  simple  rules  of  conduct  for  individuals,  families  and  that  larger 
group  of  persons  making  up  the  public  has  been  kept  in  mind  in  this 
presentation. 


A VIEWPOINT  TOWARD  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 


Most  of  our  foodstuffs  are  made  up  of  different  constituents.  A 
potato  is  largely  composed  of  starch,  whereas  beefsteak  is  largely 
composed  of  nitrogen  or  protein.  Starch  respresents  so  many  heat- 
producing  units,  and  beefsteak  likewise  produces  its  own  quota. 

This  is  so  when  you  consider  the  matter  from  a laboratory  stand- 
point, but  if  you  made  a test  of  the  same  values  by  feeding  these 
foods  to  human  beings,  you  would  find  the  values  varied  greatly  be- 
cause of  the  variations  of  the  human  or  organic  machinery  which 
handled  them.  Starch,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of  some  individuals, 
passes  through  the  digestive  system  without  the  body  assimilating-  it 
and  obtaining  the  addition  of  its  heat  units.  In  the  cases  of  other 
individuals,  the  same  thing  would  happen  with  beefsteak. 
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For  this  reason  we  must  remember,  when  advising  foodstuff  for  a 
community,  that  what  is  one  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison. 
Thus  it  behooves  those  who  have  the  power  to  regulate  foodstuffs  for 
a community  to  be  liberal  enough  in  drawing  up  their  lists  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  capabilities  of  the  digestive  system  of  the  differ- 
ent individuals.  In  other  words,  one  capable  of  making  a rational 
selection  must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  food- 
stuffs. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  eat  too  much  potato.  The 
large  proportion  of  starch  in  the  composition  of  this  vegetable  pro- 
duces a catarrhal  condition  of  the  digestive  tract,  which  interferes 
with  digestion  and  leaves  the  patient  insufficiently  nourished,  even- 
tually over  a long  series  of  years  producing  starvation. 

Meat,  as  a rule,  is  also  over  eaten  by  Pennsylvanians.  Just  now, 
however,  during  the  tension  of  war  we  need  more  meat  than  usual. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  meat  will  be  more  easily  pro- 
duced during  the  war  than  will  vegetables,  for  our  trouble  will  be 
the  want  of  male  help  to  carry  out  the  continuous  demands  oc- 
casioned by  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  during  all  stages  from 
planting  to  gathering,  whereas  cattle  can  in  great  measure  take  care 
of  themselves  and  what  human  help  is  required  need  not  be  of  the 
highest  development,  either  physical  or  mental. 


HEAT  AND  HEALTH  DURING  WAR. 


Heat  is  the  first  essential  to  life.  The  young  of  man  or  of  the 
lower  animals  cannot  in  their  first  days  in  the  world  make  from 
their  food  heat  enough  to  sustain  life,  and  the  small  nestling  animals 
require  the  heat  of  their  parents. 

The  cry  of  freezing  to  death  for  want  of  fuel  has  gone  up  and  the 
responsibility  been  put  up  to  government  officials,  railroads,  etc.  We 
have  heard,  however,  very  little  about  the  individual  responsibility  of 
the  great  economical  scheme  before  us  in  the  time  of  war. 

The  ash  pile  of  the  poor  and  rich,  on  being  exposed  to  a good 
shower  of  rain,  assumes  an  almost  black  surface.  A large  proportion 
of  it  is  carbon  and  rich  in  heat-producing  units.  The  forests,  near 
and  far  away,  are  full  of  good  fire  wood.  Near  large  centers  of  civi- 
lization we  see  in  the  fields  or  commons  lots  of  wood,  boxes,  rubbish 
of  various  kinds,  and  we  find  in  the  cellars  nearby  expensive  an- 
thracite coal. 
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Many  foreigners  put  us  to  shame  by  collecting  these  waste  products 
that  can  be  used  for  fuel  and  to-day  many  of  them  are  rich  in  heat- 
producing  material  to  see  them  through  the  winter. 

Some  time  ago,  visiting  one  of  the  large  State  hospitals  and  with 
a full  realization  of  the  responsibility  of  having  thousands  of  patients 
unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  I found  the  heat  question  looming 
up.  To  guard  against  the  threatened  shortage  in  fuel  we  doubled  up 
our  grates  so  that  we  could  have  those  on  which  we  could  burn  wood, 
soft  coal  or  anthracite  coal.  This  increased  our  chances  of  being  able 
to  guard  against  having  these  poor  people  suffer  from  cold  during 
any  emergency  that  might  arise. 

Before  leaving  there  I could  hear  the  echo  of  the  woodman’s  axe 
felling  trees  that  would  never  be  of  any  account  except  for  kindling 
wood.  This  wood  was  being  stored,  and  as  opportunity  came,  with 
the  teams  going  to  and  from  various  points,  we  filled  our  empty 
wagons  and  hauled  the  wood  to  the  heating  and  power  plants  of  the 
institution.  Therefore,  today,  those  State  institutions  feel  fairly 
comfortable  as  to  the  prospects  of  getting  through  the  balance  of  this 
cold  season. 

Where  there  is  a will  there  is  usually  a way,  but  our  people  do 
not  seem  to  appreciate  their  individual  responsibility.  It  is  a pity 
our  people  do  not  realize  that  wood  and  coal  or  those  combustible 
things  that  will  produce  heat  are  worth  more  to  us  today  than  gold 
dollars.  I feel  sure  that  if  the  heaps  of  ashes  mentioned  were  covered 
with  gold  dollars  there  would  be  almost  bloodshed  in  the  scramble  to 
collect  them,  but  those  gold  dollars  will  not  give  you  warmth  in  the 
very  cold  weather  or  cook  food,  which  is  essential  to  life.  It  there- 
fore becomes  obvious  to  anyone  who  will  read  or  think  that  the  coal 
in  these  ash  piles  and  the  wood  in  fields,  forests  or  on  the  commons, 
are  more  valuable  under  the  present  circumstances  than  gold  itself. 

Let  everyone  turn  his  thoughts  to  his  own  individual  responsibi- 
lities and  see  to  detect  any  waste  of  combustibles  and  conserve  them 
with  more  energy  than  he  would  conserve  the  almighty  dollar.  No 
ashes  should  leave  the  home  that  have  not  been  screened  and  picked. 
No  wooden  boxes  or  other  things  that  are  made  of  combustible  ma- 
terial should  be  burned  or  wasted  in  the  commons,  but  should  be 
stored  with  the  greatest  of  care  for  a day  that  may  meet  you  when 
life  depends  upon  heat. 


ENEMIES  IN  THE  HOME. 


The  modern  method  of  preparing  drugs  for  family  use  has  its  at- 
tractions, yet  it  has  been  the  cause  of  many  deaths,  often  from  the 
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fact  that  so  many  drugs  are  put  up  in  form  and  color  to  resemble 
each  other.  One  may  he  innocent  and  the  other  deadly  poison,  as 
for  instance,  calomel,  an  innocent  form  of  mercury,  and  bichloride  of 
mercury,  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  poisons. 

One  of  these  drugs  might  be  picked  up  for  the  other  in  the  dark  el- 
even in  the  day  time,  if  the  label  was  not  carefully  read  by  the  one 
seeking  to  take  the  medicine.  This  lias  resulted  in  an  innocent  father 
killing  his  child  or  perhaps  bis  wife,  or  in  some  cases,  himself. 

Another  great  mistake  is  to  change  a drug  from  one  bottle  to  an- 
other without  altering  the  label.  It  is  often  done  in  dividing  up  the 
contents  of  a rare  drug  with  a neighbor.  The  one  receiving  the  un- 
labeled bottle  depends  upon  his  memory,  which  often  fails  him  and 
a fatal  mistake  results. 

A very  short  time  ago  I knew  of  a generous  doctor  dividing  up  a 
rare  drug  he  had  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  intending  to  label  the 
bottle  he  kept  for  himself.  He  neglected  to  do  so  and  not  long  after 
he  wanted  to  use  the  drug  and  picked  up  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
proper  bottle,  but  which  proved  to  contain  an  agent  active  in  its 
j towers  to  destroy  tissue.  This  he  dropped  into  his  eye  and  only 
escaped  having  his  eye  destroyed  by  a narrow  margin. 

Now  Ibis  is  quite  a common  mistake  and  people  have  been  made 
blind  by  this  carelessness.  Drugs  that  are  most  useful  are,  as  a rule, 
most  dangerous,  and  should  always  be  kept  under  lock  and  key  and 
plainly  labeled.  At  present  we  are  being  robbed  enough  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  families  during  the  war  so  that  we  should  have  no 
patience  with  the  killing  of  the  innocent  at  home  by  simple  careless- 
ness, and  it  is  this  common  everyday  practice  of  confusing  drug 
bottles  that  I warn  you  against,  it  can  all  be  done  away  with  if 
you  will  only  give  it  reasonable  attention. 


WAR  DANGERS. 


During  a great  international  war,  such  as  we  are  in  at  present, 
we  are  prevented  from  taking  ordinary  precautions  to  guard  against 
the  transmission  of  disease.  Notwithstanding  the  great  interchange 
of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  we  have  more  communicable  dis- 
eases in  our  midst  than  ever  before.  This  behooves  the  individual  to 
look  out  for  himself,  otherwise  he  is  apt  to  fall  a victim  to  one  of  the 
miserable  diseases  which  are  being  carried  by  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  world, 
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In  some  of  these  places  from  which  we  are  importing  labor, 
chronic  and  disabling  diseases  are  very  common.  For  example,  trach- 
oma and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  which  is 
easily  transferred  from  one  to  another,  which  terminates  in  blindness. 
It  was  only  a short  time  ago  that  our  Government  had  to  return  a 
lot  of  laborers  who  came  from  one  of  the  most  infected  trachoma 
centers  in  the  world.  Many  of  these  men  had  gone  to  restaurants 
for  their  meals.  Their  fingers  were  infected  from  rubbing  their  ul- 
cerated eyes  and  from  these  fingers  they  imparted  this  disease, 
trachoma,  to  the  forks,  spoons  and  knives  and  frequently  to  the  cups 
and  plates,  often  deeply  fissured  with  cracks  where  the  ordinary 
washing  in  cheap  restaurants  is  not  sufficient  to  disturb  the  germs 
which  produce  the  disease. 

Every  individual,  therefore,  eating  at  a public  restaurant  should 
enter  a protest  against  cracked  cups  and  plates  that  this  one  source 
of  danger  might  be  eliminated. 


THE  FAMILY  MARKET  BASKET. 


On  a Saturday  morning  a poor  woman,  with  her  baby  in  arms, 
was  returning  from  the  town  to  her  home  in  the  suburbs  with  a well- 
filled  market  basket. 

In  the  electric  train  were  two  extravagantly  dressed  gentlemen 
sitting  together,  across  the  aisle  from  the  woman  and  child.  One 
was  evidently  suffering  with  a bad  cold,  a serious  infection,  which  the 
extremely  changeable  weather  had  made  very  prevalent.  This  sick 
individual  was  ignorant  of  sanitary  laws,  as  well  as  police  laws,  for 
he  was  spitting  the  poisonous  contents  of  the  cough  on  the  floor  of 
the  car.  Directly,  the  two  well-dressed  individuals  left  the  train  at 
a way-station  and  the  woman,  being  somewhat  crowded  with  baby 
and  basket  in  the  seat,  divided  with  another  passenger,  moved  to  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  two  men. 

She  carelessly  placed  her  basket  on  the  floor  in  such  a manner 
that  it  took  up  a portion  of  the  poisonous  sputum.  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  easily  told. 

The  basket  was  carried  home  and  placed  on  the  kitchen  table  where 
the  food  to  be  eaten  raw  would  be  prepared  for  the  family.  The 
sickness  of  the  baby  in  arms,  and  maybe  other  members  of  the  family, 
can  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

To  keep  well,  our  foodstuffs  must  he  kept  clean. 
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THE  LOSS  TO  OUR  MILITARY  FORCES  BECAUSE  OF 

ALCOHOL. 


Getting  the  great  number  of  men  together  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  to  military  camps  is  a most  difficult  duty.  The  violent 
change  of  climate  and  the  exchange,  in  many  cases,  to  outdoor  life 
from  indoor  life,  without  proper  clothing  and  under  unusual  living 
accommodations,  as  well  as  the  influx  of  new  men,  without  isolation 
camps  where  they  might  be  kept  under  observation  until  any  conta- 
gious disease  as  had  time  to  develop,  are  sources  of  danger  to  the 
men  who  are  already  in  the  service.  Unfortunately,  the  recruits, 
under  the  excitement  of  the  new  life,  are  tempted  to  indulge  in  high 
living  and  alcohol,  which  condition  is  always  bad,  particularly  in 
cases  of  pneumonia.  Alcohol  combusts  in  the  human  system  and 
does  so  at  the  expense  of  other  valuable  foodstuffs,  and  therefore, 
should  not  be  considered  a foodstuff  under  the  circumstances.  It 
interferes  with  treatment,  using  the  patients’  strength,  when  this 
strength  is  most  needed  in  resisting  the  disease. 

Overeating  and  drinking  are  bound  to  increase  the  death  rate  from 
pneumonia.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  one  to  take  good  care  of  his  health 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  tight  against  this  serious,  exhaustive  disease 
prevalent  in  Winter. 

During  the  last  several  months,  not  only  in  military  but  in  civil 
life,  we  have  lost  by  death  a large  number  of  citizens  by  pneumonia 
and  other  diseases,  where  the  patients’  condition  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  overfed  and  over-alcoholed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  word  of  warning  will,  particularly  at  this 
time  when  this  terrible  world’s  war  calls  for  our  best  efforts,  help  us 
to  restrain  ourselves,  and  that  our  citizens  in  civil  life  will  join  in 
assisting  the  military  authorities  in  carrying  out  their  discipline,  by 
refraining  from  furnishing  alcohol  to  those  who  are  in  the  service. 


WINTER  COLDS. 


During  the  frigid  weather,  you  want  to  keep  well  nourished.  To 
do  this,  your  meals  should  be  taken  with  regularity,  and  you  should 
take  a moderate  amount  of  exercise,  not  too  near  meal  time.  No 
better  form  of  exercise  can  be  found  than  that  of  walking  with  a good 
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brisk  step  and  swinging  of  the  arms.  You  should  keep  up  a good  cir- 
culation of  blood  that  the  digestive  fluids,  and  the  food  be  prepared 
for  and  assimilated  by  the  body. 

No  excesses  should  be  indulged  in,  particularly  the  taking  of  alco- 
holic beverages.  You  should  live  in  pure  air  night  and  day,  but  the 
very  young  and  the  very  old  should  not  be  exposed  to  extremely  low 
temperatures. 

Careful  observance  of  these  suggestions  will  do  much  to  prevent, 
and  at  least  to  some  extent,  help  pull  you  through  congestive  or  even 
infective  colds,  which  are  prevalent  when  the  weather  is  so  very 
changeable  as  it  is  in  winter  in  our  North  Atlantic  climate. 


“WAR  BREAD.” 


Facing  the  gi’eat  economics  that  must  be  practiced  in  the  time  of 
war  and  in  the  future  as  the  population  increases  and  the  natural 
productions  of  the  earth  become  depleted,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  adjust  what  we  have  in  the  way  of  essentials,  especially  is  this 
so  of  foodstuffs. 

It  therefore  becomes  important  to  know  what  combinations  can  be 
made  and  the  relative  food  value  of  such  combinations  with  our  stand- 
ard foodstuffs.  One  of  Philadelphia’s  able  chemists  has  given  me  a 
bread  combination,  which  he  has  worked  up  with  his  wife’s  co-oper- 
ation. 

They  use  corn  flour,  which  heretofore  has  been  almost  unknown  in 
our  domestic  bakeries,  and  it  would  seem  to  open  the  way  for  a very 
large  saving  of  our  wheat  flour.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood 
first  that  there  is  a great  difference  between  corn  flour  and  corn  meal. 
The  corn  flour  in  composition  is  practically  the  same  as  the  corn  meal, 
but  it  contains  a little  more  protein  and  starch,  and  a little  less  mois- 
ture and  fat,  the  shortage  of  fat  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  germ 
is  extracted  before  grinding.  It  must  be  further  understood  that 
you  cannot  replace  all  of  the  wheat  flour  with  corn  flour,  as  the 
corn  contains  no  gluten,  which  is  the  constituent  in  wheat  flour  that 
makes  it  possible  to  obtain  a raised  dough. 

However,  bread  and  rolls  made  with  twenty  per  cent,  of  corn  flour 
have  little  or  no  corn  taste,  and  this  is  the  percentage,  which  has  been 
found  after  long  experiments,  to  produce  the  best  bread.  The  same 
proportion  can  be  used  also  for  griddle  cakes,  pastry  and  cakes. 
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To  make  bread  as  it  is  made  in  the  average  household,  where  a 
sponge  is  set  and  no  accurate  measure  of  the  flour  is  made,  the  bet- 
ter plan  is  to  mix  a quantity  of  the  two  flours,  keep  it  on  hand,  and 
use  the  mixture  instead  of  wheat  flour.  For  a twenty  per  cent,  mix- 
ture, take  one  quart  of  corn  flour  and  four  quarts  of  wheat  flour, 
mix  thoroughly,  preferably  by  putting  through  a flour  sifter  three  or 
four  times.  Of  course,  larger  quantities  may  be  mixed  at  one  time, 
keeping  the  proper  proportion.  In  pastry  even  larger  proportions 
of  the  corn  flour  may  be  used.  In  making  bread,  pastry,  etc.,  use 
this  mixture  in  exactly  the  same  proportions  and  treat  it  exactly  as 
you  would  ordinary  flour. 

in  nutritive  value,  the  difference  between  the  mixed-flour  bread 
and  the  all-wheat-flour  bread  is  very  slight.  Their  food  value  is 
practically  the  same,  and  if  white  corn  flour  is  used,  the  bread  has  the 
same  appearance  as  the  all-wheat  bread. 

This  bread  has  a decided  advantage  for  every  day  consumption 
over  most  of  the  war  breads  made  of  whole  wheat,  oat  flakes,  bran, 
etc.,  by  being  free  of  the  roughage,  and  consequently  it  is  not  irri- 
tating when  used  meal  after  meal  and  day  after  day  and  one  would 
not  be  apt  to  tire  of  eating  it  every  day. 

Corn  flour  can  be  obtained  from  grocers,  or  they  can  get  it  for  you 
as  it  is  regularly  on  the  market  and  is  being  made  by  a number  of 
milling  companies  and  in  cost  should  be  cheaper  than  wheat  flour. 
It  should  be  ground  as  fine,  or  nearly  as  fine,  as  the  wheat  flour  which 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  using. 

This  bread  makes  a twenty  per  cent,  saving  of  the  wheat  with  no 
practical  loss  in  food  value  and  without  any  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  coarser  meals. 


SPRINO  TYPHOID. 


The  news  of  the  loss  of  our  transport  reminds  us  of  the  way  in 
which  we  are  to  be  robbed  of  our  young  people  during  this  war  and 
should  awaken  us,  who  remain  at  home,  to  the  necessity  of  guarding 
our  lives  and  protecting  ourselves  against  disasters  no  less  dangerous. 
From  now  on,  Typhoid  must  be  carefully  watched  as  an  enemy. 

Old  Winter  has  stored  the  tilth  of  the  season  on  our  hillsides  and 
along  the  banks  of  our  streams.  With  the  melting  of  the  snow  and 
ice  in  the  Spring,  all  of  this  tilth  will  be  washed  into  the  streams  and 
carried  to  our  water  works.  This  will  test  the  filter  plants  to  their 
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capacities,  many  of  which  have  too  small  a margin  to  care  for  an  ex- 
cessive flow  of  filth.  Breakdowns  will  occur  and  the  people  must  be 
prepared  to  protect  themselves  by  boiling  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses upon  the  first  indication  of  trouble  with  their  local  water  sup- 
plies. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  question  ought  to  arise  in  the  people’s 
minds,  with  all  the  money  that  is  being  spent  in  the  beautifying  of 
our  cities,  whether  or  not  it  would  not.  be  wiser  to  use  this  money  for 
the  enlarging  and  improving  of  the  purification  plants  so  that  our 
waters  may  be  safe,  and  wait  a little  longer  for  our  boulevards  and 
parkways.  We  certainly  must  use  all  known  ways,  and  where  pos- 
sible, devise  new  ones,  to  protect  the  health  of  the  young  population 
and  to  conserve  what  we  now  have  from  unnecessary  destruction. 


SOAP. 


In  this  season  and  at  this  time  when  thousands  of  our  young  troops 
are  being  mobilized  for  the  National  Army  and  are,  of  necessity,  ex- 
posed to  unusual  conditions  often  producing  nervous  chills,  is  the 
wise  time  to  economize  on  soap.  Again,  when  the  cost  of  living  is  so 
high  all  along  the  line,  it  will  be  an  economy  to  use  less  soap  as  it 
is  a much  abused  article.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  so  many  seem  to 
think,  to  have  a stiff,  creamy  lather  in  order  to  dissolve  the  dirt  that 
is  filling  up  -the  pores  of  the  skin.  On  the  contrary,  very  little  soap — 
pure  soap — is  required  to  break  up  the  dirt  and  permit  the  water  to 
remove  it  from  the  pores  so  that  the  glands  may  perform  their  normal 
duty.  - 

The  pores  are  the  openings  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  of  the  sweat 
glands  and  must  be  kept  clear  and  free  from  either  dirt,  soap  or  any 
matter  that  would  tend  to  interfere  with  their  action  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  perspiration.  Imperfect  action  of  the  sweat  glands  is  a 
source  of  disease,  various  matters  accumulating  in  the  system,  which 
would  otherwise  be  eliminated. 

Therefore,  economy  in  soap  would  not  only  be  a saving  in  money 
but  would  help  in  saving  human  life,  by  cutting  down  respiratory 
diseases. 
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